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a | “Everything That’s Good and Hardy” |== 
crs The good old “Slogan” that tells you where to go for ro 
se complete assortments. aha 
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= Eighty (80) pages of Wholesale Price List just off | 
a the press—Packed full of Good Things—Priced right |—==4 
= for Specimen Material. Get your copy now. — 
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= One of our Specialties from this list is fot 
ae POLYGONUM AUBERTI—China Fleecevine cos 
= Strong 2 year plants, $3.50 per 10; $30.00 per 100 cS 
es=3 From the “Lining Out List” (One of America’s most a2 
= complete listing of L. O. S.) we offer the Climbing Hy- [|E=- 
wie drangeas—Novel Plants. We predict that they are [EF>=3 
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= “comers” and coming fast. == 
oa a HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS, 1% im. Pots a 
Ed $17.50 per 100; $150.00 per 1000 ryt 
aS SCHIZOPHRAGMA HYDRANGEOIDES, 2 in. pots —=—J 
oat $14.00 per 100; $120.00 per 1000 mor 
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We solicit your inquiries. —s 
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= THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY |) = 
4 et PAINESVILLE, OHIO = 
== CLaang HyosANes lettditants 700 Acres Established 1881 | 
= Cr i= 
= CHINESE BLM = 
= ULMUS PUMILA (Northern Strain) a 
=r F==3 
= The hardiest northern strain. Liberal assortment of =| 
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seedlings and shade trees in all sizes. In storage— 
ready to go. Freight allowed to Chicago. Ask for 
our attractive prices. 
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= (We have some wants—may consider exchange) = 
=| Tue NORTHWEST NURSERY COMPANY [== 
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E. C. HILBORN, GENERAL MANAGER => 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of St Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. Engraviugs will 
be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close ‘(semi-monthly) on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy be 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here ix 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” published 
semi-monthly, on Ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
$3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
volumes, 25c. 


L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news of the Pianting Field and Nursery. An 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of 
modern business methods. 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
ublts, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its ab t dent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

OF This Magazine hax no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
tts dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
neter and International in its circulation. 

It. news and advertising columns bristle 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. 
It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
srentest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of — 
~ ed Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- | 

tien 





with announce- 


39 State Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Classified Business Announcements In Current Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 








American Bulb Company....!importers Bulbs, Seeds, Etc....... 128 McHutchinson & Co. ........ Nurserymen’s Supplies ........... 130 
Andrews Nursery Co. ...... Latham, Chief Raspberries........ 122 Monroe Nursery ............ Fruits and Ornamentals .......... 128 
Anker-Holth Mfg. Co........ Real Reel, Flex-Nek.............. 130 Naperville Nurseries ........ ee ids week emus 128 
Barclay, Hugh B. ........0. Pachysandra Terminalis .......... 130 Naperville Nurseries ....... ccc sccednawevens 131 
EE ee General Nursery Stock ........... 128 Northwest Nursery Co. ..... I, ia. once eit oo Ou aie 121 
Bobbink & Atkins.......... Broadleaf Evergreens, Etc. ....... We I We Disie ne nde vanwnnkes Pin Oak Seedlings ............... 122 
Burr & Company, C. R...... General Nursery Stock ........... 128 Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock ........... 129 
Business Opportunities ..... For Nurserymen ..........csceeees 130 Parsons Wholesale Nurseries.General Nursery Steck ........... 128 
Canterbury Nurseries ....... EE wesciwaneeesesceowsses ee 122 Portland While. Nur. Co..... Choice Nursery Stock ............ 130 
Chase Bag Co............... isd eedusnaeneeobereusannt 129 Prairie Garden Nur. ........ Evergreens and Chinese Elm...... 130 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels .................. 131 Princeton Nurseries ........ General Nursery Stock ........... 122 
‘ Process Color Ptg. Co........ PC v0bte6es-asectevseusnnes 130 

Clarke and Son, Walter E... Parapin Wax .........+-.eeeeeeee 130 Ramesy & Co. L. W......... Sustee Gilden ............... 131 
Cole Nursery Co. ........... Climbing Hydrangea, Etc. ........ 121 smith a OA & TG, niccacced General Nursery Stock ........... 130 
Conigisky, B. F. ............ Hand Colored Photographs........ 122 Storrs & Harrison Co....... General Nursery Stock ........... 129 
Felins Tying Machine Co....Bunch Tyer ........---s-eeeeeeee 130 Verhalen Nur. Co............ I it hcg cia re ot ae bis waka oe 131 
ee Tree and Shrub Seed............. 122 Von Canon Nursery ........ Mountain Trees, Shrubs, Etc...... 122 
RE Saunctienehpecee conc EE Si iiterbweaiawerceneas 130 

Hill Nursery Co., D. ......... Evergreen — _— evinuuaieden 128 — Sa a lla a nen 
Hill Nureery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialists ............ 132 Washington Nurseries ..... ioaiainatas . 128 
Horticultural Advertiser ...'..English Trade Paper ..........:. 122 Westminster Nur. ........... California Privet, Etc. ............ 130 
Howard Rose Co............ EE ee ee eee ee 122 Willems, Sons’ Nurseries ... New Plate Book ................. 131 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E..... Fruit and Ornamentals ........... 128 Willis Nursery Co........... Glenndale Gooseberry ............ 131 
Kile, O. M. .....e eee eeeees Plant Patent Attorney ............ 131 Willowbend Nursery ........ Special Announcement ........... 122 
Leonard & Son, A. M. ...... Nursery Tools .......-.ceseeseees 130 Wilson & Co., C. E. ........ DE CEE cn ccasccoccneweown 128 
Levett, Lester C............ Privet and Berberis .............. ee err Japanese Cherries and Crabs...... 130 

PIN OAKS Princeton Nurseries ROSE BUSHES 


Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Misscuri 





of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


Wholesale Growers 


Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 




















GRAPE VINES, BLACKBERRIES, SHADE 
TREES, RED-LEAF-BARBERRY, FLOW- 
ERING CRAB & ALMOND, CHRYSANTHE- 





Canterbury Hoxton 


suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 





SEEDS 











MUMS, ROSES and SHRUBS. 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 


MRS, E. M. BREWSTER & SONS 


Davis Road 
Telephone No. 20 Perry, Ohio 


Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants —— Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
















BANNERS ELK, N. C. 

Hardy native mountain trees, shrubs, 
perennial wild flowers and ferns from 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of western 
North Carolina. 

Send for price list. 


RASPBERRIES 


Mosaic free Stock 


Latham Chief 


NDREWS NURSERY CO. 
Minnesota 


Fairbault, 














THIS SIZE SPACE 


$2.10 Per Issue 
Under Yearly Term $1.90 





Ole] LiCl 1.8 a 


HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 


ACTUALLY CREATE BUSLNESS 


Shrubs, Perennials, Evergreens, Roses 
in Life-Like Reproduction 


WRITE FOR PROOF—IT’S FREE 





B. F. CONIGISKY *" pesmi &* 


Peoria, Ti. 

















HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 


NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural! 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at ee ay 

As the H. A 
applicants should, with 
send a copy of their catalo 
evidence that they belong to 
ceed trades. Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 
Nottingham, England 











. is a purely trade medium. 

the subscription, 
e or other 
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The Nurseryman’s Forte: 


To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 
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Reaching the Customer by Modern Sales Methods 


Mail Order, Cash and Carry, Roadside Stands, Spring Sales Stores, Department Store 
Selling, All Phases of Nursery Stock Distribution 


By J. V. Bailey, Bailey Nursery, Newport, Minn. 


cumstances which has come about in the 

last few years that has compelled not 
only the Nursery trade, but nearly every 
other line of business to make radical 
changes in their methods of distribution as 
well as production. 

The Nursery business is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the manufacturing industry or 
other lines of business, in that the market 
must be anticipated for from three to ten 
years in advance. To a large extent it is a 
gamble. When we propagate a fruit tree or 
shrub it is for a market three years later, 
and when we propagate an evergreen it is 
for a market from ten to fifteen years later. 

Our product can be classed, to some ex- 
tent, as a luxury rather than a necessity. It 
is not to be wondered at in these times of 
depression, which came upon us without 
warning, that Nurserymen are caught with 
large stocks and little or no market. The 
result is that we are all looking for a mar- 
ket which creates competition more severe 
than it would be in normal times. 

The buying public has become conserva- 
tive and wants the most he can get for the 
purchasing dollar. High prices with the 
promise of good service and high quality do 
not appeal to the buyer now as it did a few 
years ago. He is willing to go to some 
trouble to get his Nursery stock at a low 
price. 

Mail order Nurseries have for many years 
been prominent in distributing Nursery 
stock. This form of distribution has con- 
tinued fairly good even in these times. With 
the general use of the automobile, the 
medium-size local Nursery that does a cash 
and carry business and serves his territory 
by carrying a complete line, has become 
quite a factor in the distribution of Nursery 
stock. With little or no overhead and small 
advertising costs the local Nursery can sell 
his stock at attractive prices. 

Then there is the cash and carry roadside 
or vacant lot Nursery market; also cash and 
carry business carried on in vacant stores 
or other buildings which are fitted up for 
sales rooms for the period of the spring 
trade. These methods of selling all have 
their respective places in the general dis- 
tribution of Nursery stock. 

Probably the most talked of method of 
distribution today is selling through the de- 
partment store or other kind of stores such 
as groceries, hardware or even drug stores. 
The question seems to be in every Nursery- 
man’s mind—‘“Is this method of distribution 


Tom has been a combination of cir- 


a benefit or a detriment to the Nursery busi- 
ness, as a whole?” 

While this seems to be a hard question to 
answer, it appears quite logical that any out- 
let that could be created in these times, must 
be a benefit to the business. The past sea- 
son we tried, as an experiment and in a 
small way, selling through department 
stores, hardware stores and grocery stores. 
All of the stores that handled our stock 
were within a few miles of the Nursery 
which made it an easy matter to serve them 
and replace the stock as it was sold. Try- 
ing it out in a small way and for only one 
season has not given us enough experience 
to form an opinion as to what will be the 
ultimate outcome of this method of distrti- 
bution. 

We found that the ordinary grocery clerk 
is a very poor Nursery salesman and knows 
very little about plants and shrubs. I do 
not think that evergreens should ever be 
sold through the ordinary store, and shrubs 
and roses only when in pack; however, 
stores that have a cool, damp cellar can 
handle evergreens or shrubs as they are 
handled in the ordinary Nursery. 


Maple Anthracnose 


By Martin L. Davey, President, The Davey 
Tree Expert Company 


Maple Anthracnose, caused by Gloeo- 
sporium apocryptum, results in the serious 
injury of the leaves and twigs of maples 
and boxelder wherever these trees are 
found. Although the disease is somewhat 
limited to young trees it may be found on 
old trees as well. It often affects Nursery- 
grown trees. 

A casual glance at a tree infected with 
this disease might lead one to believe that 
the real cause of the trouble is sun scorch 
but upon closer observation it is seen that 
the dead, brown areas are along the veins, 
not between them, and not along the margin 
of the leaf as in the case of sun scorch. 
Small dead twigs may also be found scat- 
tered throughout the tree. The tips of the 
leaves may also turn brown as though in- 
jured by late frost. 

The fungus overwinters in the diseased 
leaves upon the ground and in the diseased 
twigs left upon the tree. From these, in 
the spring, small brown or black pimple-like 
fruiting bodies develop. These produce 
spores which are carried to the young leaves 
by wind or rain. In damp weather the 
spores germinate, sending their germ tubes 
into the living tissues of the leaf, soon caus- 
ing death. 

Fruiting bodies again develop upon the 
dead tissues of the infected leaves while 
they are still upon the trees. Spores from 
these are carried to other leaves causing 
further infection. Reinfection may occur 
from diseased twigs left upon the trees. In 


wet seasons trees may be completely de- 
foliated. Repeated defoliation year after 
year will either kill the trees involved or so 
weaken their vitality that they are easily 
attacked and killed by destructive insects 
or other fungi. 

The disease often does not become no- 
ticeable until late spring or early summer, 
in which case it is necessary to postpone 
treatment. 

Control consists of raking up and burn- 
ing all leaves and twigs from infected trees. 
This should be done in the fall or before 
growth starts in the spring. Dead twigs 
must be pruned out and burned before the 
new leaves start to grow. Bordeaux mix- 
ture should be used as a spray when the 
leaves first appear and four or five times 
later at intervals of one or two weeks de- 
pending on weather conditions. 

The spray should be in the proportions of 
16 pounds of powdered Bordeaux to 100 
gallons of water. If the weather is dry, 
fewer applications are required. As the 
leaves are ge unsprayed areas be- 
come exposed making additional applica- 
tions essential. The germ tubes must be 
killed by the fungicide as soon as the spores 
germinate for otherwise these tubes will 
a the host plant, making spraying use- 
ess. 

Spores spread and germinate most readily 
during rainy weather; therefore, where 
possible, it is best to spray just before rains. 
Good fungicides remain quite effective dur- 
ing wet periods. 

Seriously affected trees should be fed to 
restore lost vitality and to help in com- 
batting this and other troubles that may 
easily be fatal to sickly trees. 


Railroad Rates to the Fair 


Have you made your reservation for the 
A. A. N. Convention and the World’s Fair? 

Three different sets of railroad passenger 
rates are in effect. They are: 

First—A round-trip rate with a limit of 
sixteen (16) days; this rate is one fare and 
one-tenth. Applies only in chair cars or 
coaches and does not apply in Pullman 
cars. 

Second—aA round-trip rate with a limit 
of thirty (30) days; this rate is one fare 
and one-third. Applies in Pullman cars. 

Third—A round-trip season rate in ef- 
fect, good for the entire time of the fair, 
of a fare and one-half. This rate applies in 
Pullman cars. 

Tickets will be on sale from the 26th of 
May to the 29th of October. 

These rates apply from all points in the 
country and you do not have to have a 
certificate but simply call for a round-trip 
rate and you will get your round-trip ticket 
without any red tape at all. 

“In my judgment, the development of the 
automobile to its today’s high plane serves 
as absolute barometer to the buying impulses 
of America. It proves definitely to me that 
the demands of our market are first and 
last for quality.”.—Joha N. Willys, Willys- 
Overland, Inc. 
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Leading Nursery Concerns in Their Section 


Long and Well Established Nurseries Founded on the Principles of Quality and 
Service Face the Future with Courage and Confidence 


Chase Nursery Company 


In 1889 Lewis and Ethan Chase, founders 
of Chase Brothers Company (New England 
Nurseries) of Rochester, New York, induced 
their cousins Herbert, Charles, Henry and 
Robert Chase, then in business in Hickory, 
North Carolina (except Robert who was in 
school), to join with them in the establishing 
of a Nursery in Huntsville, Alabama, which 
was incorporated in 1889 as the Alabama 
Nursery Company located 2% miles north- 
west of Huntsville where 650 acres were de- 
veloped into a wholesale Nursery producing 
in those early years fruit trees almost ex- 
clusively. With the exception of the first 
two or three years of its existence, the Ala- 
bama Nursery Company was exclusively 
wholesale. Herbert, Charles and Henry 
Chase were in charge of the operations of 
that company until Robert Chase finished 
school when he joined his brothers and be- 
came the outside manager. A few years 
later Charles F. Chase sold his interest in 
the Alabama Nursery Company and moved 
to Spokane, Wash., where he has since been 
engaged in the transfer and storage busi- 
ness. Following that change Herbert S. 
Chase sold his interest to Henry and Robert 
Chase, who had acquired those properties of 
the Alabama Nursery Company situated on 
the two railroad lines six miles north and 
east of Huntsville and incorporated under 
the name of the Chase Nursery Company; 
Herbert moving to Colorado where he en- 
gaged in the saie of Nursery products, pro- 
duced largely by his brothers back in Ala- 
bama, for some 10 years at Delta, Colorado. 
Later on, Herbert moved to Southern Cali- 
fornia where he is now engaged in the Nur- 
sery business. 

Hence, the old Alabama Nursery plant and 
the Chase Nursery plant were operated by 
the Chase Nursery Company for five years 
after these changes were brought about 
when the business was consolidated at Chase 
where in the meantime packing houses, 
waterworks, office building, white and col- 
ored villages, commissary, union station, 
etc. had been erected. The acreage em- 
ployed in the business at Chase is 850 odd, 
and the production is almost exclusively or- 
namental stock, which is sold to the whole- 
sale trade all over the United States. Two 
lines of railway run through the property, 
the packing house 75 x 250, a building of 
solid contsruction, being located between 
the two lines with sidetracks from each. 
Probably there is no Nursery plant in the 
United States with shipping facilities sur- 
passing those of the Chase Nursery Com- 
pany. 

The operating personnel of the Chase Nur- 
sery Company is Henry B. Chase, president; 
Robert C. Chase, secretary-treasurer, and 
Charles O. Rolfe, superintendent. The labor 
employed averages about 80 colored men 
and boys under seven white foremen. This 
help, both colored and white, is housed on 
the premises. Twenty-two horses and 
mules and two tractors are required for the 
cultivating, plowing, etc. 

The carload shipments will average about 
100 per year with 1/c/l and express ship- 
ments in proportion. The peak year of solid 
cars was the season ending spring of 1930 
when 120 carloads were puiled out of the 











Just a view across a corner of an evergreen block at Hillenmeyer 
Nurseries, Lexington, Ky., showing spreading, globe and pyra- 
mid types, with the big packing warehouse in the distance 


sidings at Chase. The output of this firm 
embraces deciduous shrubs in great assort- 
ment, broadleaved evergreens of the hardier 
types, coniferous evergreens with the Juni- 
per family predominating, roses both climb- 
ing and bush, hedge plants, vines, etc. The 
leading specialties of the firm are Cornus 
Florida Rubra, Magnolia Soulangeana, 
Grafted Wisteria, Climbing Honeysuckles, 
ete. in quantity production. For many years 
the ambition of this firm was to have noth- 
ing on its 850 acres that was over three 
years old or four feet high. Since 1929 this 
rule has not been strictly followed; in fact, 
some evidences of “specimen stock” can be 
found at this time! 


Hillenmeyer Nurseries 

Developing under a tradition that has 
spread from the confines of Kentucky 
through the Southland and even to foreign 
lands, Nurseries at Lexington, Ky., under 
the direction of Louis E. and Walter W. Hil- 
lenmeyer, have grown to an industry of 
some proportions. 

Ninety years ago Francis X. Hillenmeyer, 
an Alsatian by birth, and the grandfather of 
the present proprietors, planted out a small 
bunch of grapes on a 20-acre tract of land 
near Greendale. Since that time millions 
upon millions of plants, trees and shrubs 
have been furnished to the public; last year 
Kentucky-grown stock from this Nursery 
was shipped to thirty-nine states. The Nur- 
sery has expanded from its original 20 acres 
to 250 acres of the richest soil in the world, 
and the business is still growing. 

The brief historic narrative of this Nur- 
sery business from its inception ninety 
years ago when an enterprising Frenchman 
peered into the future and realized the pos- 
sibilities of the Blue Grass land to its pres- 
ent stage of development where two descend- 
ants of its founder are carrying on the Nur- 
sery beyond the dreams of its founder, illus- 
trates with great force the rewards of thrift 
and frugality and the versatility of the Blue 
Grass soil. 

More than 250 acres today are devoted to 
the growing of the millions of little trees 
and plants that are cultivated here and dis- 


tributed over the entire country. The Hil- 
lenmeyer Nurseries offer a wide variety of 
trees and these may be seen in many of the 
stages of growth. Evergireens, ornamental 
shrubs and hedges, and fruit trees are also 
cultivated and offered to the public. With 
the exception of the grapes in a five-acre 
vineyard, none of the fruit is sold. Test or- 
chards where experiments on fruit culture 
are conducted supply abundant fruit, but the 
principal business in the fruit department is 
the cultivation of the trees. 

Approximately 150,000 fruit trees are prop- 
agated each year while the production and 
sale of small fruit plants averages from one- 
half to three-quarters of a million. One hun- 
dred acres of the Nursery are devoted to or- 
namental plants, shrubs, shade trees, vines, 
perennials, and evergreens. The planting of 
the ornamental stock exceeds 120,000 an- 
nually, it is learned. 

The market for the products of this indus- 
try is very widespread. The integrity of the 
firm and the quality of its products has 
reached out from Kentucky through the 
nation and in many instances into foreign 
countries. 

The Nurseries are centralized by the huge 
warehouse and offices on the Sandersville 
pike. 

The office which is now occupied by the 
Hillenmeyer brothers is 126 years old. The 
warehouse was purchased from a distilling 
company, but has been remodeled to meet 
the needs of storing the great variety of 
plants that are raised upon the Nurseries. 
The company employes normally thirty 
men, and in digging and shipping seasons as 
many as 75 to 100. 

Simpson Family Celebrates 

At Vincennes, Ind., on April 4, was cele- 
brated the 150th anniversary of the Simpson 
Family in America—forerunners of three 
well-known Nursery concerns in the United 
States today; namely, Knox Nurseries (H. 
D. and R. A. Simpson and Luther McDonald), 
Vincennes Nurseries (W. C. Reed & Son), 
beth at Vincennes, Ind.; and Simpson Nur- 
sery Co. (Charles A. and Ray C. Simpson), 
at Monticello, Fla. 

Patrick Simpson, born in Glasgow, Scot- 
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land, Dec. 3, 1761 came to the United States 
at the age of 21 and made his home at once 
in Vincennes, Ind. It took him thirteen 
weeks to cross the ocean in a sailing vessel. 
For his military service in Northwest Terri- 
tery the Government gave him 100 acres of 
land on Mill Creek. He was a large land 
owner, having at one time about 7,300 acres 
in the Miami River Valley in Indiana. 

The pioneer orchardist of Knox County, 
Indiana, was Patrick Simpson, as is shown 
from the following quotation taken from 
page fifty-one, “Hoosier Horticulture,” April 
1924: “In 1808 Patrick Simpson — 
planted a seedling apple orchard on Donation 
No. 4 on the farm now owned by Henry Bezy. 
This was one of the first orchards in the 
county and was planted near his two story 
Icg house. In 1863 a few of the above apple 
trees were still in good condition and were 
well loaded with fruit. Some of the trunks 
of these trees were two and a half to three 
fcet in diameter.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Archibald Simpson, son of Patrick, was 
the first Nurseryman in that part of Indiana. 
Harry D. Simpson, Robert A. Simpson and 
W. C. Reed, all of whom are now engaged in 
the Nursery and orchard business in Knox 
County, are great-grandsons of Patrick Simp- 
son. The old original Articles of Agreement, 
dated March 5, 1851, between Archibald 
Simpson of Knox County and William Ten- 
brook of Parke County which mark the be- 
ginning of the Knox Nurseries are still in 
existence. Among other interesting state- 
ments to be found in this old contract is the 
following, “Said grafts to be shipped from 
Parke County, Indiana, yearly, from said 
Nursery in a good season as the navigation 
of the rivers will admit of.” 

Charles A. Simpson, Anna L. Simpson and 
Ray C. Simpson of Monticello, Florida, are 
also descendants of Patrick Simpson. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries 

Stark Bro’s Nurseries and Orchards Com- 
pany is located not far from the center of 
population of the United States—in Eastern 
Missouri, 100 miles north of St. Louis and 
80 miles south of Keokuk, lowa. 

The land on which the original packing 
houses stand has been in the Stark family 
three generations. Located in a beautiful 
valley three miles from the Mississippi River 
and eight miles from Bowling Green, the 
County Seat. In this tract are about 800 
acres. Forty years ago the company began 
the establishment of branch Nurseries and 
since that date have established plants in 
twelve states. These plants were estab- 
lished to grow certain classes of trees as 
they found they could not produce the best 
of everything in one type of soil and under 
conditions existing in one place. 

Eight Starks are actively associated with 
the Company at the present time in different 
capacities, and in addition to the Starks all 
departments are in the hands of men trained 
from boyhood in the Stark Nurseries and 
offices. 

Large experimental grounds are main- 
tained where thousands of varieties of fruits 
have been tested and where horticultural 
experiments of every character are con- 
ducted. At the present time in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,000 acres are owned and under 
lease in their work. The offices on the Nur- 
sery grounds are large, airy, with gloriously 
beautiful views of valleys and bluffs, and 
working conditions are ideal. 

Edgar W. Stark, the elder member of the 


Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


company and the last of the third generation, 
is president. 

Lloyd Stark of the fourth generation is 
vice-president and general manager. 

Paul Stark is the treasurer and in charge 
of the ornamental department. 

Clay Stark is vice-president and in charge 
of purchases and real estate. 

Lawrence Stark is assistant treasurer and 
office manager. 

Tom W. Stark is secretary. 

Edwin J. Stark is assistant secretary in 
charge of growing, packing and shipping. 

Stickney Stark, of the fifth generation, is 
in the sales department. 

Packing houses cover about five acres of 
land and are built according to plans worked 
out in their own organization mostly de- 
signed by Superintendent Homer L. Reed, 
who has been with the company over 46 
years and who has been superintendent since 
1897. 

They have always taken great interest in 
the fruit growing industry. As early as 1866 
cone member was vice-president of the Mis- 
souri Horticultural Society. Since then 
members of this firm have been president of 
the Missouri Horticultural Society; president 
of the American Pomological Society; presi- 
dent of the American Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, etc., and appropriations are made by 
the company annually for educational work 
in horticultural lines. 

Representatives of the firm attend horti- 
cultural meetings regularly in the leading 
states, in order to be in touch with the new- 
est developments of fruit growing and allied 
industries; and new ideas, after testing in 
their own experiment stations, are incor- 
porated in their plan of growing and hand- 
ling. 

Many new varieties have been introduced 
by this firm during the past 40 years—among 
the outstanding ones are Black Ben; Sena- 
tor; Champion; King David; Delicious; 
Giant Jeniton; Starking; Golden Delicious; 
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Stayman and many other apples. Other 
fruits in the same proporticn. 

Stark Nurseries grow a general stock, 
specializing in fruit trees. They are also 
large growers of grape, small fruits, orna- 
mental shrubs, shade trees, evergreens, and 
maintain a landscape department as an aid 
to their customers. Their business is nation- 
wide in its scope. As a commercial Nursery 
end in catering especially to the apple in- 
dustry, they have pioneered in the develop- 
ment of many outstanding new varieties. 

“The business shows an upward trend 
since 1898,” says a representative of the 
company. “This trend, of course, was checked 
by the present depression, but our plans for 
the future are for continued expansion as 
business conditions adjust themselves. We 
are strong in our belief that horticulture is 
the aristocracy of agriculture, and as in the 
past are striving to continually improve 
horticultural conditions.” 


Linville Nurseries 


The Linville Nurseries, at Linville, N. C. 
(on the Black Bear Trail from Canada to 
Florida, U. S. Route 221), are ideally locat- 
ed cn the slope of Grandfather Mountain at 
an elevation of 4,500 feet above sea-level; 
and upon the 16,000-acre tract owned by the 
Linville Improvement Company. 

The Nursery was established in the fall of 
1929, at Linville, N. C., and a considerable 
area has been planted in Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Hemlock, etc. 

The Nursery specializes in native plants. 
The locations from which these plants are 
collected and grown, being amid the peaks 
of the Blue Ridge, one of the oldest moun- 
tain ranges of the world, permit the offer- 
ing of plants of unusual vigor and hardiness. 

Louis A. Berckmans and P. J. A. Berck- 
mans, who for many years were members of 
the firm of the P. J. Berckmans Company 
Nurseries (established in 1856) at Augusta, 
Ga., are associated with the management of 
the Linville Nurseries. 








Corner of Testing Garden with Fruit Test Orchard in the Background, Stark 
Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Ralph Thrall Clcott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 

“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”",—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.’”—Time Magazine 











Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.” —Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 








soundness of this 
cago, Ill., in Printer’s Ink. 
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TEN CENT STORE COMPETITION 


Sentiment on the Pacific Coast, among 
the members of the Nursery trade, is at 
high pitch against 5 and 10 cent store com- 
petition. Several Nurserymen have insisted 
that such competition must cease if legiti- 
mate Nursery growers and dealers are to 
stay in business. 

As a matter of fact, it is the opinion that 
this deep resentment would not be so keenly 
felt, nor expressed, were it not for the mat- 
ter of price. But rose bushes at ten cents 
each, 2 Montmorency cherry trees for 25 
cents, and similar items, cannot fail to 
arouse indignant feeling on the part of those 
Nurserymen who are endeavoring to main- 
tain a price level, based on quality and ser- 
vice, below which prices for Nursery stock 
shall not descend. 

However, it is not only the Nursery trade 
which has occasion to become indignant 
over “unlegitimate” selling by 5 and 10 cent 
stores. 

Five, ten and twenty-five cent stores in 
Rochester, N. Y., went into the meat market 
business early this year, selling boiled ham 
at 25 cents per pound; added a fine line of 
sausages and meat loafs; a fairly complete 
line of cheese; and finally a line of baked 
goods, starting with doughnuts, fried cakes, 
cream puffs, and branching out into cakes, 
pies, etc. 

Just last week we noticed another ad- 
dition—cut flowers—a beginning of the flor- 
ist trade. These stores were selling one 
dozen daffodils for ten cents, and a tag ac- 
companied each bunch of daffodils, giving 
the name and address of the grower supply- 
ing the blooms, with further information 
that upon receipt of such tag at the grow- 
er’s office, cultural suggestions on growing 
one’s own blooms would be sent the in- 
quirer. 

As E. Fred Rowe, of the McFarland Pub- 
licity Service, Harrisburg, Pa., says: 

“The manager of a department store can- 
not be blamed in the least for selling a plant 
at 10 cents or 8 cents or any other price. 
The fault lies entirely with the Nurserymen 
who offer the product at such a low rate 
that the department store makes a small 
profit even though selling at 8 cents or 19 
cents. 

“I recently learned,” writes Mr. Rowe, 
“that shrubs were sold at 10 cents each by 
a department store in Atlanta, Ga. The 
store even went so far as to carry the sales 
on the regular charge account, and to make 
deliveries. The Nurseryman who supplied 
that stuff—and I understand it was on con- 
signment—did not get enough to pay for the 
digging, to say nothing about the cost of 
propagating, growing, delivery and making 
a profit for himself.” 

Though the much discussed and widely re- 
sented practice of department store selling 
of Nursery stock may be here to stay, sure- 
ly the matter of prices at which such stock 
is to be sold rests with the Nurseryman 
himself, because no store is going to sell any 
new merchandise at a loss. 


“Proper pressure for a National Cam- 
paign at the present time which will ex- 
haust the entire surplus of trees and shrub- 
bery in planting highways, is highly de- 
sirable. Highway beautification activities 
are good relief measures. The former cam- 
paign should be resumed at the earliest 
possible moment.”’—Felix Gillet Nursery, 
Nevada City, Cal. 


Are you preserving your copies of the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN? They are of 
unequaled historic value. 


PROFITS VANISH WITH CUT PRICES 
“The Price Problem,” at 
page 114 of the April 15 A .N., brought 
forth considerable comment from those in 
the trade who are heartily in accord with 
the sentiment as expressed by the editor of 
Horticultural Advertiser (British) to the ef- 
fect that “there is a limit beyond which the 
fall of prices should not be allowed to con- 
tinue.” 

E. Fred Rowe, of the McFarland Publicity 
Service, Harrisburg, Pa., agrees that “the 
unfortunate spasm of price cutting has seri- 
ously injured the Nursery industry.” In the 
May issue of the Cloverleaf, house organ of 
the McFarland Publicity Service, this sub- 
ject is treated in such an interesting man- 
ner as to be well worth quoting here. This 
article, headed “Profits Vanish When Prices 
Are Cut,” reads: 

Nurserymen have injured themselves in- 
dividually and collectively by the flood of 
price-cutting that has rolled over the trade 
during the past two or three years. Slash- 
ing prices has not pulled the industry out 
of misery’s mire. It has not covered waste 
places with verdure. It has not put an 
extra shrub or tree on the average home- 
grounds. 

On the other hand, price-cutting has de- 
moralized the feeble attempts of former 
days to stabilize prices. It has cut the 
Nurseryman’s income to the vanishing 
point. It has tended to convince the pub- 
lic that Nurserymen are “thieves and rob- 
bers” when an effort is now made to get 
a fair price. 

In mid-February the editor of The 
Cloverleaf was in the New York City area. 
He was told that truckers were going from 
house to house offering well-grown 3 to 
4 foot American Arborvitae at 50 cents, 
and 3 foot Pfitzer’s Juniper at 75 cents, or 
less if the buyer balked at the price. 

How much did the grower—the Nursery- 
man— get for the stock? Not enough to 
pay for digging and B. & B., to say noth- 
ing of propagating, cultivating, taxes, in- 
terest, a meager salary for himself, and 
an atomic profit for his business. 


The article on 


International Flower Show 


An international flower and garden show 
will be held in Milan, Italy, from May 
6 to September 30, 1933, on the occasion of 
the fifth triennial international exhibition of 
modern decorative and industrial arts and 
modern architecture. All florists and horti- 
culturists in various parts of the world are 
invited to participate. 

The exhibition will consist of permanent 
shows, lasting the entire period; temporary 
shows, lasting a week or ten days, and cut 
flower competitions to be staged several 
days in May and several days in September. 
Prizes include three trophy cups, 450 gold 
and silver medals and cash amounting to 
40,000 lire. 

A comprehensive program and premium 
schedule printed in Italian, French, English 
and German has been issued. 


Undesirable Bill Disregarded 

The Schackno Plant Quarantine Bill, in- 
troduced gh the New York State legisla- 
ture, (A. N. Apr. 1, p. 104; A. N. Apr. 15, 
p. 115), amended several times, was finally 
left on the third reading calendar to die a 
lingering death. We are advised by our 
state senator that the bill, for all intents 
and purposes, in view of the adjournment 
of the Legislature, is dead. 


The Nursery business in Rhode Island has 
made rapid growth. When the state inspec- 
tion law was adopted in 1904 there were 
only 25 Nurseries in the state, the largest 
one not over ten acres, the total acreage 
around 50. Last year reports showed 68 
Nurseries with a total acreage of 825, and 
three Nurseries of over 100 acres in stock. 
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Conard-Pyle Auction Sale Attracts Trade Interest 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

Because it may be of interest to other 
Nurserymen in these days of changing 
methods of merchandising, I am sending 
you a short account of an Auction Sale held 
here April 11 and 12. 

One hundred thousand Evergreens and 
Shrubs, chiefly the former, stock that would 
cost more to transplant, cultivate, and shear 
than appeared justified in the face of the 
present day market and surplus in the 
country, appeared to us to demand rather 
drastic action. The ground, upon which 
this stock was growing on our two places 
at West Grove and Jennersville, three miles 
distant, coming to somewhere near fifty 
acres, was needed for other use and these 
are times when we would all rather have 
the money than the plants. 

We engaged Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
of 1808 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
a well-known firm of auctioneers who had 
been doing business since 1805, and to- 
gether plans were worked out. 

1. To advertise the sale by newspapers 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and a half 
dozen other cities in the neighborhood. 

2. To issue a catalog containing a 
complete list of the items. There were 
528 items listed. 

3. Use of billboards especially painted 
for the occasion and placed at strategic 
points on the highway. 

4. A mailing list to which were for- 
warded postal cards inviting a request of 
the catalog, and also catalogs. 

We calculated that a 10% investment in 
the advertising was required to gain the at- 
tention of the public, and we were not dis- 
appointed in our crowd. 

It was, of course, impractical to take the 
crowd through the fields where the plants 
were growing, hence out of each one of the 
28 different fields or blocks was taken one 
sample of each variety contained in each of 
those blocks and planted in rows 25 feet 
apart, 3 feet apart in the row, in a large 
open field used as a sample field. There 
the sale was begun at 10:30 on Tuesday 
morning and ran steadily to 5:15 with 
spirited bidding the entire day. 

By noon it became apparent that the sale 
could not be completed on the first day. 
An announcement was made to continue it 
the following day, where everyone could be 
accommodated in the ample shed in connec- 
tion with our greenhouses in case of rain. 

Seen among those present at the sale 
were representatives of practically all the 
leading Nursery firms between NewYork 
City and Washington, D. C. It is believed 
that their visit was one of an interest in 
the nature of the proceedings and the out- 
come rather than having any desire to pur- 
chase. There were other Nursery firms, 
however, represented from such points as 
Lancaster, Wilkes-Barre, New York state, 
and elsewhere, of men who did come to pur- 
chase and were not disappointed. But per- 
haps the most interesting feature to us was 
the fashion in which both the retail pur- 
chaser and the wholesale purchaser were 
accommodated in their desire. The method 
of the auctioneer was to put up the item 
offered for sale, whether it be 10 trees or 
5,000. The highest bidder had his choice 
of indicating how many trees were desired. 
The runner-up had second choice, and then 
the offer was made to any one else in the 
crowd to state the number he might desire 
at the price that was bid. After all had 
been satisfied upon the first bidding, the 
entire balance were put up to be sold with- 
out division, and it usually occurred that 
the retail buyers were accommodated in the 
first bid and the wholesale, or men in the 
trade, took care of the second lot if there 
were any left at a considerably reduced 
price. The spirit of fairness was apparent 
and the range in prices from the highest to 
the lowest paid was considerable. Below are 
indicated a few of the prices that were ob- 


tained, as a matter of interest. These 
would not be complete, however, without 
the information that large blocks of cheaper 
material toward the end of the second day 
sold very cheaply indeed. There had to be 
a “one-cent man” to take what no one else 
appeared to want, though among the mil- 
lionaires represented and owners of fine 
estates were those including ladies who 
stayed throughout the entire period of the 
sale, which began on the second day in a 
drenching rain with the crowd comfortably 
installed in our greenhouse establishment 
from 10:30 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 

Certain difficulties were encountered. 
One in particular was met as follows: The 
price at which articles were bid and sold 
did not include the cost of digging, balling, 
or burlapping. A schedule was prepared 
and published of an additional cost for 
everything purchased to cover this addi- 
tional expense. In the case of those pur- 
chasing large quantities, it was announced 
that opportunity would be offered whereby 
arrangements could be made for Nursery- 
men to dig theirown. Naturally in the face 
of a job calling for the digging, balling, 
burlapping of 100,000 plants in two weeks, 
the assistance and cooperation of other Nur- 
serymen is welcome. 

All things considered we are well satis- 
fied with the sale, though realizing the ex- 
tremely low prices at which some things 
were sold. 

Visiting Nurserymen were generous in 
their attitude. Many expressed themselves 
as believing that very excellent prices were 
obtained under the circumstances, and in 
view of the plans of the Company to devote 
themselves more especially to Roses, there 
was evidently much to commend a clear-up 
sale of this character. We expect to have 
the ground cleared in good time for spring 
cover crops. 


Lot No. Balance 
1 Taxus Cuspidata, 2- 
, t Seer $ .70 $ .80 
2 Thuja “Biota” Con- 
spicua, 4-5 ft.... .55 
4 Juniperus Virginiana 
Glauca, 5-6 ft. .. 1.10 
5 Cryptomeria Lobbi, 
> Sea .00 
6 Cryptomeria Lobbi, 
eer 1.10 
8 Thuja “Biota” Ele- 
gantissima, 5-6 ft. 1.50 .35 
10 Thuja “Biota” Aurea 
Nana, 2-2% ft... .45 
13 Thuja Pyramidalis, 
 F leererere 25 .2242 
26 Chamaecyparis Law- 
soniana Tri. de 
Boskoop, 5-6 ft. . 1.30 
48 Taxus Hicksi, 3-4 ft. 1.50 
49 Taxus Hicksi, 2-2% 
RE 1.50 
52 Picea Excelsa, 3 ft.. 1.10 
53 Picea Pungens, 4 ft. 4.25 
60 Juniperus Pfitzer- 
iana, 4-5 ft. spread .65 A7% 
61 Tsuga Canadensis, 5- 
_¢ SSR RE 1.50 
100 Buxus Sempervirens, 
12-15 inches .... .12% .04 
189 Thuja “Biota” Aurea 
Nana ,12-15 inches .37% 
192 Thuja “Biota” Ele- 
gantissima, 4-5 ft. .70 
205 Retinospora Squar- 
rosa Veitchi, 2- 
i Perr .35 
222 Taxus Cuspidata 
Brevifolia, 10-12 
SOE: 6 anen eens .60 .50 


and also .40 
Above prices were paid for stock as it 
stood in the field. In addition to these 
prices were added all costs of digging (ball- 
ing and burlap) at following prices (this 
information appearing in Auction Sale 
catalogue) : 
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Except where otherwise noted in the list, 
the following charges will be made for dig- 
ging and wrapping: 

Size—Operations—Cost per plant 
Under 12 inches, dig and wrap, 2c 
1 to 1‘e feet, dig with ball, burlap, 5c 
1% to 2 feet, dig with ball, burlap, 10c 
2 to 3 feet, dig with ball, burlap, 15c 
3 to 4 feet, dig with ball, burlap, 20- 
4 feet and over, dig with ball, burlap, 25c 

Buyers of large quantities of evergreens 
can make own arrangements for digging 
and handling plants. 

Robert Pyle, Pres. 
THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
West Grove, Pa. 








AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 





The Trustees of The American Rose So- 
ciety met in the rooms of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society in Philadelphia, March 
37. 

Cornell University was authorized to ex- 
pend the money remaining from the Rose 
Disease Research Fund in continuation of 
the work this season. 

The resignation of Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, 


Trustee, was accepted with regret. Forrest 
L. Hieatt of San Diego, California, was 
unanimously elected to fill her unexpired 


term. 

The program for the annual meeting in 
Boston was discussed at length, and tenta- 
tive arrangements for a two-day meeting 
were approved. Details are to be worked 
out by the secretary and the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

The trustees approved the new American 
Rose Magazine, the first issue of which was 
sent out April first, and authorized its con- 
tinuance. 

A tribute to the memory of Dr. Edmund M. 
Mills, President Emeritus of the Society, 
was prepared and despatched to Mrs. Mills 
by the Secretary. 

Dr. Whitman Cross was appointed chair- 
man of a commitee to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a site for a national rose garden 
to be sponsored by the Societies in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington. 

A handsome-Gold Medal awarded by Les 
Amis des Roses d’Alsace-Lorraine to the 
rose “Leonard Barron” at the 1932 Inter- 
national Contest of new roses held annually 
in Saverne, the industrial center of Alsace; 
was presented by the President to J. H. 
Nicolas, Newark, N. Y., the originator of the 
rose. The medal is unusually large, more 
than 2 inches across, and represents in re- 
lief the allegorical symbol of the Province 
of Alsace, a woman’s face with the regional 
headdress. 

The meeting adjourned at six o'clock after 
an expression of thanks to the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society for the use of their 
rvoms. 

G. A. Stevens, Secy. 


Danger from Spraying Through Power 
Lines: At some of the large fires in the 
larger cities one often hears about firemen 
getting severely shocked by electricity when 
the streams of water which they are direct- 
ing happen to hit power lines carrying high 
voltage. Since in tree spraying one often 
must direct the spray through high power 
lines, the state department of agriculture in 
California has recently finished careful 
tests regarding this hazard. 

The wires concerned in the tests were 37 
feet above ground and carried from 4,000 
volts to 35,000 volts, depending on the ex- 
periment. Water pressures on the spray 
outfit varied from 150 lbs. to 550 Ibs. 

Using different kinds and strengths of 
sprays the conclusion was reached that the 
hazard connected with this type of spraying 
was negligible, and the theory is advanced 
that, though it is recognized that a stream of 
water is a good conductor of electricity (as 
would be the case of the stream from a fire 
hose), in tree spraying the water is broken 
up into minute globules by the high pres- 
sure, and hence no solid body of water 
exists sufficient to carry even the highest 
voltage tried (35,000)—Donald Wyman, 
“Nursery Suggestions.” 
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Rock Gardens and Water Gardens Gain in Favor 


Becoming One of the Essentials of Good Landscaping—Proper Background and Sur- 


roundings Needed, However, To Give Lasting Enjoyment 
By B. W. Rey, W. E. Rey & Sons, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


out a doubt are most interesting and 
foremost in the minds of the general 
public today. That, in itself, is enough 
cause for interest and concern among cur- 
selves, from a business standpoint. Why? 
Because we are being sought out to con- 


struct or plant and advise our clientele about 
this great and growing phase of landscape 
gardening. The responsibility rests as yet 
on our shoulders. Let’s encourage it, it 
will no doubt help us. 

We are not unlike the artist who mixes 
his paints and dabs them on a canvas. Our 
only difference is plants, trees, shrubs, flow- 
ers, rocks, water, Nature’s Natural Paints, 
with which we paint our pictures. Our 
paints are much more vividly outstanding, 
they blend much better and with intelligent 
application are supremely more effective. 

ock gardening and water gardens—one 
might consider them as one for they are so 
closely related; however, they are two dis- 
tinctively different features in themselves— 
are a step or steps forward in the works and 
doings of the profession. They, one or the 
other, but more often the combination of 
the two, are being considered as one of the 
essentials of landscaping, even of the small- 
est home. In thinking of either a rock gar- 
den or a water garden, one’s first mental 
picture is that of a peacefully restful and 
natural informal effect, and it is in that 
respect I like to think of them. However, 
we cannot overlook the fact that rock and 
water play a great role in our formal gar- 
dens; in fact, without them they would not 
be complete. But it is their relationship to 
the informal gardens that is now in promi- 
nence. 

This type of work is a step which I con- 
sider of vital importance, because this one 
thing is bringing about a change in mind 
and attitude of the general plant-loving pub- 
lic regarding the types and arrangement of 
plantings about their homes. Or perhaps it 
is a reaction from the general change and 
rapid progress of civilization in the last 
few years. Things are becoming so me- 
chanical and formal, so methodical, that we 
crave something of the extreme, something 
of informality and restfulness, perhaps 
both. Do you realize that landscaping is 
on the upward trend toward informality of 
naturalistic settings? I say upward, not 
in criticism of formality but in belief that 
it will do more to add to the list of the 


R OCK gardens and water gardens with- 





Ornamental Stock 
at Surplus Prices 


Write today for our new Surplus 
List No. 339 with more than 300 
bargains in transplanted A No. 1 
nursery grown stock. Send us your 
list of wants before buying else- 


where. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 








American Bulb C 
Importers and Growers of P y 

Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladioli, Hardy 

Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
Send For Free Catalogue. 


31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Mi. 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations. 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford 

















lant-loving public than any other type of 
andscape creations. 

The public is demanding a change. We 
should encourage it; but don’t forget the 
painting. Would you paint a great ocean 
liner with a desert for a background? What 
would the reaction be toward such a setting? 
A rock garden and a pool combined or 
separate may be well built, beautiful in it- 
self, but where are you going to put them? 
The surroundings and background of either 
or both mean more than the actual piece 
itself as far as the beauty and effect is con- 
cerned. There are no set rules to follow 
in placement except that we must consider 
the surroundings and background before 
placing our gardens. Ask yourself—Are 
there possibilities for this type of a garden 
here, if so is the background and surround- 
ings suitable? Do not commit the grave 
error of building your garden first and 
then trying to make your settings blend in 
adequately without previous consideration, 
for very seldom can one create a work 
worth merit by such a method. 

In the construction of a rock garden, 
two-thirds of the space should be open for 
planting, which means that if these spaces 
are not appropriately filled with plants 
adapted to the environment, the success of 
our picture has fallen far short of its goal; 
also the confidence of the customer is 
shaken. With a comparatively large amount 
invested for which this type of garden calls, 
and the extreme care and attention that is 
necessary for maintenance, it is not hard 
to understand why poorly constructed or 
poorly planted pieces (poorly painted pic- 
tures we might say) become irksome and 
the interest of the owner is quickly lessened. 





We are distributors for 
COLD COVER 


a superior cold preparation for dipping 
roses and other stock. It is economical, 
safe and quickly applied. 
lto 50 gallons $1.50 per gallon 
50 to 250 gallons 1.30 per gallon 
250 gallons 1.10 per gallon 
A complete Line of 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
and FRUITS 


NWONROE 
NURSERY 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
Monroe, Michigan 


LINING OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 


C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 




















Chinese Elm Seed 
YAKIMA VALLEY GROWN 
Will pick about May Ist. 


$4.00 per pound, cash with order 
WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 





The more interest and enthusiasm that can 
be inspired in our clientele, the more plant 
loving they become. 

Nothing is more restful than a quiet body 
of water with drooping, willowy foliaged 
plants around it and in the distance a moun- 
tain rising beyond the clouds to form the 
background and a lively stream of clear 
water runs over rocks into the lake from a 
spring or melting snow from the mountains. 
It is the reproduction of such a setting that 
we attempt to repreduce in a miniature form 
in our own yards. One may easily see why 
such reproductions have their ever increas- 
ing importance and place in our gardens. 
Nature and its beauty has been so ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

Our enthusiastic public make many at- 
tempts at all types of landscaping of which 
very few are successful. Some do it them- 
selves to save the price of professional ad- 
vice; others because they have been inspired 
by such advertisements as “For $1.00 you 
may learn all there is to know about plan- 
ning and planting your own garden. Do 
it yourself; send for a booklet now!’’, and 
then we all laugh when they set down to 
play. It is because of this that we have 
many rock gardens and water gardens so 
unnaturally constructed and placed, which 
is resulting in a distaste for them already, 
which is of concern to the industry. 

We should do our work so well that the 
untrained could not even attempt to re- 


produce. There are specialists for every 
art—quoth Chick Sales. We should be 
specialists. 


A perfectly gorgeous array of plants, 
shrubs and flowers in exceptionally fine 
naturalistic colors is presented in the new 
plate book—‘“Better Fruits and Flowers”— 
being distributed, at small cost by Willems, 
Sons’ Nurseries, of Rochester, N. Y. 

The book pages opening up to a 27” 
spread afford a striking showing of the sub- 
jects covered. The illustration of the rock 
garden in colors, in our opinion, would 
create the desire to own such a beautiful 
garden immediately upon looking at the pic- 
ture. The double-page spread on gladiolus 
also attracts immediate attention. In fact, 
the entire book is an excellent reproduction 
of the beauties of nature’s flowers and fruits. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year. Three years, $5. 
Canada, $3.50; abroad, $2.50. 


E. P. BERNAR DIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 


Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 














Hill’s Evergreen Plate Book 


50 four-color process prints from photographs. 514x9 
inches. Loose leaf. Cloth binding $3.00. Leather, 
$3.75. Post-paid. Great help inselling. Order for your 
8 Money refunded if not satisfied. 

_ D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists. Largest Growers in America 
Box DUNDEE, ILL. 


C.R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write For Low Prices 
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LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


your own shipping room that SAXO 


and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


bundle. 


tell us the size and we will send samples. 


CHASE 


Specialty Dept. -:- 





Write for Samples and Price List 






CLEAN - NEAT 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
N is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 


It’s waterproot—tough and easy to handle. 
If you are using any special size material for wrapping 


now and be ready for your next shipping season. 





Cleveland, Ohio 


BUNDLES 
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What Do You Need? 


A complete line of Nursery Stock in 
every department. Grades liberal, quality 
* supreme, prices reasonable. 


Our notable Specialties include: 


Our March Ist Bulletin 
WE HAVE FOR YOU 
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Try SAXOLIN 
Birch; 





S & H 2 yr. FIELD GROWN ROSES; 
Flowering Crabs and Cherries; European 
Sycamore; Magnolia Glauca; Moline and 
Vase Elms; 
Paul’s 
Cistena; Cornus Fla. Rubra. 


Weeping 
Prunus 


Norway Maple; 
Scarlet Thorn; 


SEESee 














The Storrs & Harrison Compa 


y 





PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





Spray Mixtures For Tree Insects 

Andrew Wilson in the bulletin “The Shade 
Tree,” issued by the New Jersey Federation 
of Shade Tree Commissions has a very in- 
structive article on “Fighting For The 
Trees.” Among other things, he lists the 
chemical “munitions” available with which 
to fight attacks of insects and diseases of 
shade trees. He says these chemical 
munitions are of three general classes: 

P—Stomach poison—used against chew- 
ing insects. Powdered lead arsenate used 
at the rate of 4 to 8 pounds per 100 gallons 
of water is the main stomach poison. Hy- 
drated lime, calcium casenate or flour is 
used with it as a spreader and sticker. 

C—Contact sprays—used against sucking 
insects such as scales, aphids, etc., also 
sometimes against small leaf miners which 
can only be killed when emerging. Miscible 
oil contact sprays are used mostly when 
the trees are dormant. Nicotine is the 
usual contact material employed when trees 
are in leaf, used one pint of 40% nicotine 
sulphate to 100 gallons of water. When 
used alone—a good grade of liquid insecti- 
cide soap should be added as a spreader. 
The efficiency of any contact material is 
greatly increased thereby. 

Pyrethrum soap sprays are effective as 
contact sprays against both the small suck- 
ing insects and the larger chewing insects. 
For this reason they are sometimes used to 
kill pests such as the leaf feeding beetles, 
such as Japanese beetle, when the applica- 
tions of the ordinary lead arsenate spray, 
which spots the leaves, would be undesirable. 
Recently, however, the use of a green 
colored lead arsenate has come into fashion. 
This is not so unsightly on the leaves. 

F—Fungicides— used against the many 
leaf spotting fungi and twig and bud cankers 
which affect our trees. Bordeaux mixture 
is the usual fungicide for shade tree work. 
Lime sulphur is very efficient, but is seldom 
used in municipal street work, owing to its 
caustic qualities and the fact that it indel- 
ibly spots painted and other finished sur- 
faces. 





In preparing a combination of spray ma- 
terials the materials used will generally be 
as follows: 

1—Bordeaux mixture—for disease. 

2—Hydrated lime, flour or calcium case- 
nate as a spreader. 

3—Lead arsenate for chewing insects. 

4—Nicotine for sucking insects. 

They should invariably be addded to the 
water in the order named. The proportions 
of the ingredient will vary with the species 
or variety of trees and the insects infesting 
them. 

Volatile materials — used mainly against 
borers which cannot be reached by sprays. 
The common materials of this class are 
carbon disulphide and paradichlorobenzene. 
Recently there has come on the market a 
volatile material of the consistency of vase- 
line which on being shot into borer holes 
with a force gun adapted to that purpose, 
has been found quite convenient and ef- 
fective in borer control. 


Advantages of Plant Patents 


The owner of a plant patent has certain 
noteworthy inherent advantages not pos- 
sessed by the owners of other patents. 

In many cases the owner of a mechanical 
or chemical patent finds that he can not 
manufacture, use or sell the new product 
even though he has a patent, because 
someone else has a patent which dominates 
his patent. This cannot happen with plant 
patents. The granting of a plant patent, 
after careful investigation by the govern- 
ment, is assurance that no one else has a 
patent on the same plant and therefore 
there is no one to stop the patentee from 
enjoying the fruits of his discovery. 

Industrial inventions usually necessitate 
the raising of large amounts of money for 
further development to perfect the inven- 
tion, and then still more and more money 
for equipment to manufacture the invention. 
In the case of a patented plant, however, the 
development work is all completed before 
the patent is applied for and no special 
equipment is required to prepare the patent- 
ed plant for the market. 








Illustration shows a Caterpillar Tractor 
20 operating a spray rig on the 265-acre 
orchard of the South Hampton Orchard Co., 


Shippensburg, Pa. The owners say: “Our 
operators are able to get over the entire 
orchard with this outfit in good time, due 
principally, we believe, to the size of the 
tank, the reliable power take-off spray ar- 
rangement for operating the pump, and the 
fact that we now have sufficient power 
to haul the outfit over the hills, across the 
gullies, and over wet ground. We are also 
acomplishing some real results in tillage 
with our 15 foot weed hog which we set 
deep, and which is often maneuvered be- 
tween 16 foot rows of peach trees. This 
enables us to leave a nice, clean job and 
saves a lot of expense.” 

Pressure of the spray rig is maintained 
at 450 pounds, expulsion 20 gallons per 
minute, through an 8 and a 6-nozzle gun. 
Tank 400-gallon capacity. 


The owner of a patent on an industrial 
machine or process frequently suspects that 
his patent is being infringed secretly by 
manufacturers, but this is not an easy thing 
to prove because of the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of gaining admittance to the manu- 
facturer’s establishment. A plant, however, 
by its very nature, is something which its 
owner wishes to exhibit, display or sell and, 
generally speaking, plants cannot thrive be- 
hird locked doors; they must grow in the 
open. For these reasons it is comparative- 
ly easy for the owner of a palnt patent to 
discover an infringement of his rights.—Her- 
man Eisele, Patent Attorney, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Growth Problems As Physiologist Sees Them 


Believes Conditions Can Be Improved by Research—Application of Principles From 
Other Fields Involved—Injuries in Transplanting Cited 
By O. F. Curtis, Botany Dept., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


considerably by research. There are 

many problems confronting the Nur- 
serymen which need investigation. This 
also would include possibly the application 
of principles from other fields. 

From an analyses of many plants we can 
say that approximately one-half the weight 
of a plant is organic material which is pro- 
duced from the foundation substance sugar; 
approximately one-half the weight of a plant 
is water with a very small percentage of 
mineral salts. In order to carry on photo- 
synthesis or food manufacture, a plant must 
have light, carbon dioxide, chlorophyll, heat 
and water. All these must be present simul- 
taneously, the absence of any one will stop 
photosynthesis. Also, all must be present 
simultaneously in sufficient quantity for if 
one of these “raw materials” is present in 
less than optimum quantity, photosynthesis 
can proceed only as fast as this one ma- 
terial is available. 

How Plant Growth Is Lessened—Stomates 
are the minute openings on the under side 
of most leaves, through which a plant takes 
in carbon dioxide and gives off water and 
other gases. There are approximately 200,- 
000 stomates per square inch, present on 
the under side of the leaf. To give a con- 
ception of the amount of carbon dioxide 
necessary for growth, which gas must be 
taken in through the stomates and is one of 
the five elements necessary for growth, in 
order to make one ounce of wood, a plant 
must take in an amount of carbon dioxide 
which is equivalent to that present in ap- 
proximately 2000 cubic feet of air. Also, 
plants lose much water through these 
stomates through the process termed tran- 
spiration. This process is not beneficial 
for plant growth. As the water transpires 
through the stomates, they become less tur- 
gid and gradually close. This limits the 
earbon dioxide supply and consequently 
growth is lessended. It has been calculated 
that some plants may lose one ounce of 
water per hour per square foot of leaf sur- 
face. A 25-year-old apple tree can lose a 
gallon per minute. These two processes, 
carried out by the leaves, are extremely 
fundamental, since all organic matter, which 
makes up 95% or more of the solids of a 
plant, are made in the leaves. Most growth 
occurs at night, for then there is more 
water available. 

injuries in Transplanting—Any injury to 
the tops by pruning injures the roots, the 
roots being dependent on the tops for their 
food. Conversely, any pruning to the roots 
checks top growth for the tops are depend- 
ent on the roots for the absorption of water 
and nitrates. This fact comes into consid- 
eration particularly in transplanting. Prun- 
ing the tops just previously to transplant- 
ing is injurious because it limits the root 
growth which should not be. The plant 
should be able to manufacture a maximum 
amount of sugar just previous to transplant- 
ing. The tops should be pruned after trans- 
planting because of the curtailed root de- 
velopment incident in digging. Every Nur- 
seryman knows that a plant which is not 
top-pruned after transplanting usually shows 
marked signs of injury because the root sys- 


T= Nursery industry may be helped 


tem is then not large enough to supply the 
entire plant with water and nitrates. 

Sometimes, when stock is not sold and 
must be kept over until the next season, it 
may be advisable to keep it at the same 
height. This may be done possibly by root 
pruning, though a combination of root prun- 
ing and top pruning would be more advis- 
able. Tcp pruning alone is not sufficient as 
the root system will still produce vigorous 
top growth if it is not shortened also. 

Sugar Essential—A plant in strong light 
always has a much better root system for it 
is able to manufacture more sugar. In 
partial shade, there may not be lessened 
food manufacture but there is lessened tran- 
spiraticn, and therefore the growth of tops 
is not checked. The tops secure more sugar, 
consequently there is less left for the roots. 
A plant growing in bright light possibly 
manufactures the same amount of sugar but 
can bear transplanting better than the plant 
grown in the shade for the former has a 
mcre equal distribution of sugar between 
tops and roots, consequently in this case, 
the roots have more sugar reserve on which 
to call for new root development. 

Another practical application here is 
found in the fact that cuttings with the 
higher sugar content, tend to form roots 
more quickly than those without a high sugar 
content. Consequently, in hard wood cut- 


tings, the sugar content being high, roots 
form readily. In soft wood cuttings we need 
leaves present on the cuttings to manu- 
facture the sugar, for the sugar content in 
the cuttings themselves is extremely low. 
The more leaves present on a softwood cut- 
ting, the more quickly the formation of 
roots takes place if the transpiration can 
be checked. The relationship between the 
number of leaves on a cutting and the loss 
of water by transpiration is one which every 
propagator must watch carefully. As stat- 
ed before, as soon as transpiration is too 
great, the stomates tend to close, limiting 
carbon dioxide supply. Consequently photo- 
synthesis and sugar formation and then root 
formation are each checked in turn. It may 
be that root pruning the plants a short time 
befcre the selection of twigs for cuttings 
would be beneficial because root pruning 
would tend to increase the sugar content of 
the tops. 
Nursery Catalogues 


Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn.— Wholesale trade 
list, twenty-six years in the Nursery business in 
the United States. From a small beginning of 
fruit trees, hardy outdoor ferns and shrubbery, the 
Ferndale Nursery now lists lining-out to specimen 
evergreens, hardy ferns, 300 varieties of rock 
garden plants, tree seeds, shrubs, roses. 


E. C. Robbins, Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Ash- 
ford, N. C.—Wholesale list of broad-leaved ever- 
greens, trees, shrubs, rock garden plants, lilies, 
etc., at “bargain prices to unload our surplus.” 
Rubber-stamped on the cover of the catalogue is 
this information: “Less 33 1-3% to the trade plus 
packing at cost.” 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 











NURSERY STOCK 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 








Daphne Cneorum, rooted cuttings, 5c; rooted lay- 
ers, 8c; 2 yr. 4-6 in. spread, 20c; 6-9 in., 25c; 9-12 
in., 35c; 12-15 in., 50c; 15-18 in., 75c. Azalea Mol- 
lis, 10-12 in., 40c; 12-15 in., 50c. Azalea for lining 
out, Mollis, Yodogawa, Schlippenbachi, 6-8 in. @ 
8c; Hybrid Rhododendron, 3 yr. T. @ 8c; Norway 
Spruce, 10-15 in., 3 yr. T., 2c; Chin. Arb., 3 yr. T., 
15 in., 2c; Bleeding Heart, 4-8 eyes, 12c; Climb. 
Roses, 15c; Phlox, 5c; French Lilacs, 10 var., 18-24 
in., 15c; Forsythia, 4-5 ft., 8c; Hydrangea P. G., 2-3 
ft.. 7c. Cash. C. Booy, awam, Mass. 

California Privet 100 
2 yr., 2 to 3 ft., 4 to 8 Br. 3. 
2 yr., 18 to 24 in., 3 to 6 Br. 
2 yr., 12 to 18 in., 2 to 5 Br. 
1 yr., 6 to 16 in., 1 to 3 Br. 
Cash with order. Packed free. 
Harry B. Edwards, Little Silver, N. J. 

Strictly Choice Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Ever- 
green Trees, Roses, Clean Coast Grown Seedlings. 
Portland Wholesale ey Co., East Morrison at 
23rd St., Portland, Ore 

California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Oriental 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennials, etc., at 





1000 




















special prices. Westminster Nursery, Westmin- 
ster, Md. 
Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet; 


Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
A. E. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 


Evergreens and Chinese Elms. Write for Prices. 
Prairie Garden Nursery, McPherson, Kan. 


es | Write for 





~All hardy varieties of Nursery | Stock.. 
trade list. W. & T. Smith Co .. Geneva, N. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


~ Experienced Nurseryman Wanted, partner of 
ability, 45 to 50 years old, to buy outright or to 
invest about $6,000 in one of the best equipped 
and largest Nurseries in the middle west. Business 
44 years established, buildings new, everything 
first-class condition. Includes landscape service 
and orchard. Address B-22, care American Nur- 
seryman. 

Opportunity for Nurseryman to manage well es- 
tablished Nursery, in good condition and fine lo- 











eality, on shares. Owner burdened with other 
eee. Address B-24, care American Nursery- 
ma’ 





Nursery for Sale, national reputation, wholesale 
and retail. $25,000 cash, balance easy terms. Ad- 


dress B-23, care American Nurse: an. 
NURSERY ACCESSORIES 
Real Reel—water runs through the hose on the 
reel. Triples the life of hose. Flex-Nek—converts 


ordinary nozzle into handiest and most practical 
—- Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Port Huron, 


Pachysandra Terminalis, best evergreen cover in 
the world. Per 100, one-year field grown, $4; two- 
year field grown, $5; 2 1-4 inch potted plant, $7. 
Hugh B. Barclay, 1267 Montgomery Ave., Nar- 
berth, Pa. 








Nursery Tools, Leonard full- strapped spades, 
Kunde knives and shears. Write for 96-page 
wholesale catalogue, illustrating over 600 hand 
tools. A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 

Protect your rose bushes and other deciduous 
trees and shrubs and dip them in Clark’s Parapin 
Wax. Walter E. Clark & Son, Box C, Milford, Conn. 


Burlap Squares, Chinese Tonkin Canes, Granu- 
lated Peat, Raffia, Hardy Garden Lilies, Boxwood. 
McHutchison & Co., 95 Chambers St., New York 
City. 

Loose Leaf Plate Book; also colored prints. 
Process Color Printing Co., Searle Blidg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Felins Universal Bunch Tyer, a profitable adjunct 
to Nursery Establishments. Felins, 2950 N. 14th 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis 

LITERATURE 

Hortus, by L. H. an . H. Bailey. The Last 
Word on Plants. A dictionary in the true sense 
of the word, with information on 22,000 genera, 
species and varieties of ornamental, fruit and 
vegetable plants in cultivation in North America 
today. $10.00 postpaid. 

Climbing Roses, by G. A. Stevens. Discussed 
from the standpoint of intimate knowledge of suit- 
able varieties for all uses. Includes record of all 
climbing roses described since 1900, with descrip- 
tion of the rose and originator’s name. $2.00 
postpaid. 

Elements of Plant Science, by C. J. Chamber- 
lain. An introduction to the study of plants by 
one with experience in imparting knowledge of 
principles of plant culture of practical value. $1.90 
postpaid. 

Nursery Manual, by L. H. Bailey. One of the 
old standbys. A complete guide to the multiplica- 
tion of plants, giving an account of the methods 
commonly employed in the propagation and cross- 
ing of plants. $2.50 postpaid 

Cultivated Conifers, by L. H. Bailey. Successor 
to “Cultivated Evergreens.” Up-to-date informa- 
tion, including new varieties, cultural directions, 
propagation, treatment of insects and diseases, etc. 
$7.50 postpaid. 

Roses, How to Grow, by Robert Pyle, J. Horace 
McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 211 pages, beautiful 
illustrations, many in color. $2.00 postpaid. 


Rock Gardens, by F. F. Rockwell. Tells just 
where and how to make a rock garden, what plants 
to use and where to put them. $1.00 postpaid. _ 


“Garden Pools, Large and Small, by L. W. Ram- 
sey and C. H. Lawrence. Practical information on 
design, construction, planting, and care. 5 


ostpaid. 
iy Nurserymen throughout the United States, 


at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write for rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-10th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. American 
Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Book About Roses, by S. Reynolds Hole. 
The American edition of this book has just 
come from the press of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. The book was first published in Eng- 
land in 1869 by a clergyman who is credited 
with doing more than anyone else toward 
fostering and promoting enthusiasm and 
love for the rose, and helping to establish 
its popularity not only throughout England, 
but in other countries as well. 

Dean Hole’s first edition of his “Book 
About Roses” received a warm welcome and 
was hailed not only as a practical guide to 
the growing and showing of roses, but also 
as the best piece of advocacy which had 
appeared on behalf of the rose. Though the 
hook cannot now be regarded as a practical 
text book for rose growers, still the ac- 
counts of methods of culture in those times, 
the varieties in favor, report of the first 
National Flower Show, etc., provide inter- 
esting reading to all those who know and 
love the rose. 

Says J. Horace McFarland, in his intro- 
duction to this American edition of the 
“Book About Roses’’: 

“Not at all out of date are the cultural 
injunctions of the volume, and his (the 
author’s) amusing treatment of the ques- 
tion of fertilizers is one of the delights of 
the book. Its exploiting of the lovely com- 
petition involved in growing and showing 
roses is important to us in the western 
world at this time. We in America (save, 
be it carefully excepted, in Canada) are not 
yet fully awake to the keen delights, the 
cultural enlightenments, of the sort of 
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amateur effort through which Dean Hole 
brought about the brilliant success of the 
First National Rose Show of 1858, which 
firmly fixed the rose in England in its com- 
petitive relations. We do have our Na- 
tional Rose Shows, and fine they are, but 
they are not of the same style or flavor as 
that first rose show.” 

The hook is an acknowledged classic on 
its subject that appeals to all who delight 
in gardens; in its latest edition, it has been 
included in the Open-Air Library, a collec- 
tion of the most characteristic examples of 
the literature of nature and country life 
into a pleasing pocket edition. or this new 
edition, Eric Fitch Daglish, editor of the 
Open-Air Library, has contributed a de- 
lightful foreword, revised the list of exhi- 
bition and garden roses, and added a new 
selection of roses now recommended by the 
Committee of the English National Rose 
Society. He has also executed special wood 
engravings for the title pages and frontis- 
nieces. Postpaid $1.90, American Fruits 
Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The f 





Cultivated Conifers, by Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, is one of two new books 
lanned as the successor to “‘The Cultivated 
evergreens.” which is now out of print. 
“The Cultivated Conifers,” the first of 
the two books to appear, covers the coni- 
fers in North America comprising the Pine 
family and the Taxads. Its companion 
volume will cover other kinds of evergreen 
trees and shrubs. 

In this book the conifers have received 
a new treatment, to bring the subject up to 
date, with the many introductions, the new 
varieties, the most recent nomenclature. 
About 1.000 species and varieties are re- 
corded, in pines. spruces, firs, hemlocks, 
cedars, cypress, bald cypress, junipers, ar- 
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borvitae, larches, cryptomerias, sequolas, 
araucarias. and other groups grown any- 
where in the region north of Mexico. The 
cultural directions, propagation, treatment 
of insects and diseases have been completely 
revised or rewritten. There are new illus- 
trations, and an unusual set of full-page 
plates. 

Since interest in the conifers is increas- 
ing, this new book will undoubtedly be in 
good demand by planters, Nurserymen, 
nature-lovers, and _ botanists. Postpaid 
$7.50, American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y 


Forest Bankruptcy in America, by Lt. 
Col. George P. Ahern, an amazing account 
of the forestry conditions in America to- 
day, is well worth the time and attention of 
every American. It is an authoritative re- 
port, prosenting the situation in each of the 
forty-eight states and graphically picturing 
the huge waste and wanton destruction of 
one of our most important national re- 
sources. The picture for state after state 
is a gloomy one of unregulated cutting, fire, 
unjust taxation, abandoned towns and wood 
using industries being forced to stop op- 
erations. The hook is not only of absorbing 
interest, but it contains authentic informa- 
tion that should arouse public opinion to the 
need for immediate correction of existing 
conditions. Postpaid $2.00, The Green 
Lamp League, International Building, Wash- 
ington, D C.. 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries, Tulsa, Okla., 
have one of the finest Nursery plants in that 
section of the country. Other growing sta- 
tions are located in Kansas City, another in 
Virginia and in New York. 











Are you satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be- 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 
without obligation. 


The L. W. Ramsey Company 
Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. Davenport, lowa 








SPRING .... 
is just around the corner. 


Now is the time to order your Lin- 
ing Out Stock . . don’t delay longer 
but get our new Spring List No. 338 
at once. Reduced prices and free 
boxing for cash with order. 


Write today. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 








P. O. Box No. 4 


HARDY ROSES 
American Pillar, pink 
Bonfire, fire red 
Chaplin’s Pink Clbr. 
Clb. American Beauty 
Clb. Baby Rambler 
Crimson Rambler 
Eugene Jacquet, cherry 
Yellow Rambler 
Mary Wallace, pink 


QUICK DELIVERY 


Hansa, red 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY (Storage) 
NORMAL. ILLINOIS 


Marie Gouchault, pink 
(new Dorothy Perkins) 

Paul’s Scarlet 

Roserie, pink 

White Dorothy Perkins 


HYBPIP RUGOSAS 
Agnes Emily Carman, red 
F. J. Grootendorst, red 


Telephone 5832 


Pink Grootendorst 

Sarah Van Fleet, pink 

Sir Thos. Lipton, white 
HYBRID PERPETUALS 

Anna de Diesbach 

Magna Charta 

Paul Neyron 


Weigela Eva Rathke 
Wisteria—not seedlings 


LOW PRICES 











This book closed measures 7x94”. 
of 27”, 
etc. 


and the tree and bush fruits, 


No exceptions: 
7) te 100 or more books...... 0c per book 
ee Ge Ge ES ncccccuscséece .70¢ per book 


2117 E. Main Street 


A NEW PLATE BOOK—“BETTER FRUITS AND FLOWERS” 


Weight 64 oz 
showing in four colors, groups of the various classes and subjects, 217 varieties: 
perennials, roses, bulbs. shrubs, vines. hedging, ornamental and shade trees, evergreens 
Plenty of head lines and descriptive 
folding method closes the book at one operation. 
page or single leaf plate book generally in use today. 


Nothing like it has ever been offered before. This book does away with the many ex- 
pensive loose colored circulars and folders. combining al! into one complete unit. a con- 
venient factor which every nurseryman and salesman can readily appreciate. 

Subject to prior sale, we offer 500 books at the following prices, cash with order. 


OS Oe Se ED cnvesecens 

Oe) GP EE sn ccteenees 
A dollar bill will bring a sample book. 

It will be two years before another edition will be obtainable. 


WILLEMS, SONS’ NURSERIES 
An Honorable History Going Back to 1889 


The book pages open up to a spread 


matter. The 
This book supplants the obsolete single 
This book is New and Different. 


SOc per book 
Oc per book 


Rochester, N. Y. 














LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 














GLENN DALE! 


THE SENSATIONAL 
NEW GOOSEBERPY 


introduced by the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry. We have the largest stock 
in America. 


Send for Description and Prices. 


Willis Nursery Co. 


WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 
Ottawa, Kansas 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (evercreen & vEcipvovs) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutuHerrForp, N. J. 








PLANT PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading .orists and Nurserymen 

If you have a new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent- 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 
1295, '97, '99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Hill’s Evergreen Grafts 


| HE following choice assortments of Junipers have all been 
grafted on Juniper understocks. Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. We take the grafts out of the pots and wrap each indi- 
vidual tree with paper, insuring safe arrival in perfect planting 
condition. With the increasing demand for choice varieties, you 
cannot overlook planting a good assortment of grafted Junipers. 





Per Per 

100 1000 
Juniperus chinensis albovariegata (White Leaf Chinese Juniper) . . $25.00 $200.00 
Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis blue (Column Chinese Juniper).. 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti blue (Sargent Juniper)............ 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti green (Sargent Juniper)........... 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus communis depressa, Vase Shaped ...............206+ 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus communis depressa aurea (Golden Prostrata Juniper)... 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus japonica (Japanese Juniper) (Procumbens)........... 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus japonica nama (Hill Japanese Juniper).............. es re 
Juniperus sabina horizontalis (Bar Harbor Juniper)............ 25.00 200.00 
EE EPEC COR EE TTT ye 0 ES 
Dey MOO SUE Crs. wt oc eae se BRS. Vaca eee Ueccccectree’ Soe .- Seca 
er: 0. Oe. eae eae eS be whe UN OOM gle eels 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus squamata meyeri (Meyer Juniper).................. 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus virginiana cannarti (Cannart Redcedar).............. 25.00 200.00 
Juniper virginiana elegantissima (Goldtip Redcedar)............ 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus virginiana glauca (Silver Redcedar)................. 25.00 200.00 
Juniper virginiana pyramidalis hilli (Hill Dundee Juniper)....... 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus virginiana schotti (Schott Redcedar) ................ 25.00 200.00 

25 of the same variety and size at the 100 rate; 250 at the 1000 rate. 
We allow 3% discount and box free when cash accompanies order. 
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Here at Dundee are six hundred and fifty acres devoted exclus- 
ively to fine evergreens. Nothing but Evergreens. Do not get 
caught short on Evergreens. Stock up this Speing for future 
needs. Write today for wholesale catalog and send us a list of 
your needs for quotation. 


* 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists Largest Growers in America 
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